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INTRODUCTION ' 

Each Hopi clan possesses one or more ancient objects, called 
wimi, which it has inherited from the past and regards with 
special reverence. The clan ownership of these objects dates 
back to a time when cultural and sociological conditions were 
somewhat different from those of the present. 

These wimi are generally supposed to be endowed with occult 
powers, and the way in which they are regarded may well be 
likened to that in which, according to Spencer and Gillen, the 
Central Australians consider sacred objects called churinga. 
They are thought to possess magical powers by the use of which 
the priests can obtain certain results, are almost universally 
totemic, and are intimately connected with the ancients, the 
worship of whom runs through all Hopi ritual. 

In old times, when the clans lived apart, the worship of. the 
wimi was limited to the clans which owned them. When clans 



^ This article is published by permission of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
under the auspices of which the material for it was collected. 
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combined, their wimi passed into the custody of priest fraterni- 
ties and were thus reverenced by several clans, but ownership of 
the objects still remained with the original clans. After this union 
the clan head-man or head-woman became the chief of the frater. 
nity. He then held the clan wimi on account of his position 
as chief of the society. 

When required for divination or for medicinal or magical 
practices, in early times, these objects were used in the presence 
of the clan, or, we may say, were exhibited to clan members at 
those times ; later, when a religious society formed from several 
consolidated clans came into being and the number of these wimi 
increased, it became necessary in this exhibition to install them 
with a certain prescribed arrangement. Such an installation is 
called 2. pony a, or altar, and on the occasion of its erection there is 
held a festival or ceremony which is greater or lesser, elaborate or 
abbreviated, according to the time of the year or other circum- 
stances.^ 

The study of these collections of sacred objects or altars has at- 
tracted the attention of several ethnologists, and progress has been 
made in the interpretation of their significance. The first known 
representation of a Hopi altar was an unpublished painting made 
under direction of Maj. J. W. Powell, about twenty-five years 
ago. Captain Bourke, in his book on the Snake dance, published 
in 1884 the first figures of a Tusayan sand picture, and the Hopi 
Antelope altar was figured by Stephen in 1887. In the decade 
1890-1900, the author described and illustrated several altars, ob- 
taining in 1 89 1 the first photograph ever made of these sacred 
objects. A model of a Hopi altar which showed the sand pictures 
only, was exhibited by the author at Madrid, Spain, in 1892-93, 
and in 1895 he made a complete representation of a Lalakonti 

^ Every fraternity or religious society at Walpi has its greater and lesser mysteries 
occurring commonly six months apart. There are also elaborated and abbreviated fes- 
tivals in different years, the celebration of the former occurring quadrennially. In 
the lesser mysteries only a part of the altar is ordinarily installed, but in the greater all 
the wimi are placed in position. 
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altar for the National Museum at Washington, where it is now on 
exhibition/ One of the first Pueblo altars modeled for exhibi- 
tion purposes was made by the late F. H. Gushing, who prepared 
a group of Zufli figures and an imitation of a Zufli sand picture 
for the World's Columbian Exhibition at Chicago ; this also is 
now in the National Museum. Mrs M. C. Stevenson, in 1898, 
made a model of an altar of the Zufli War-god which now 
forms an instructive exhibit in the same institution. Several 
Oraibi altars were reproduced during 1900 under direction of 
the Rev. H. R. Voth, for the Field Columbian Museum, and 
photographs of certain of these have appeared in a late report of 
that museum. 

Notwithstanding the enlarged knowledge of these objects 
which the above references to the subject implies, there still remain 
several Hopi altars which have never been figured, modeled, or 
described. One of the most instructive of these is that of the 
Owakulti, a ceremony at Sichomovi,' in some respects the most 
suggestive of all Tusayan religious performances. As the 
Owakulti festival is celebrated only occasionally in this pueblo, it 
has seemed timely to publish these notes lest an opportunity 
to enlarge them might not occur. 

THE SICHOMOVI OWAKULTI ALTAR 

The wimi composing the Owakulti altar of Sichomovi may be 
considered under two groups, viz., those arranged on the floor of 
the room where the altar is placed, and those forming the uprights 
attached to a vertical framework erected for them in the kiva. 
Our account will first consider the former group, including the fol- 
lowing objects : I. Tiponis; 2. Effigies (idols) ; 3. Medicine- 
bowl and surrounding objects. 

^ The author hoped at one time to have the means and space to erect in the 
National Museum a complete series of Walpi altars. The death of his friend, Dr G. 
Brown Goode, who manifested deep interest in the plan, led to its abandonment. 

■^ The author has extensive notes, sketches, and a few kodak photographs of the 
Oraibi Owakulti altar, which is one of those modeled for the Field Columbian Museum. 
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I. Tiponis, — The badge of the religious fraternity among the 
Hopi is called a tiponi ; this was originally the palladium of the 
clan, and as the fraternity is made up of several clans there are 
ordinarily several of these objects on every altar. The Owakulti 
altar has two tiponis^ one belonging to the chief of the Buli or 
Butterfly, the other to the Pakab or Reed clan. These two clans 
form the nuclei of the Owakulti society. A tiponi is regarded as 
the most important of all altar wimi, and is ordinarily called 
" mother *' ; but it is totemic only so far as it is a symbol of food 
or seed, the potential sustenance of an agricultural people, and is 
generally an ear of corn with appropriate wrappings and feathers. 
When we consider its status in the Hopi cultural life — how it came 
through symbolism to be elevated to the highest place in their 
reverence — corn is mother in the sense of furnishing sustenance to 
people who rely upon it for food, and is so highly prized that its seed 
was committed to the care of the chief of the clan. Every Hopi 
child has a similar ear of corn as its special symbolic " mother " ; 
every youth initiated into a religious fraternity has a like symbol 
of his food mother. Each novice at initiation places his special 
ear of corn on the altar at the time of his induction into the 
society ; but the ear of corn with accompanying trappings owned 
by the chief of the clan is the only one ordinarily called the tiponi,^ 
although in essential symbolism it is the same as that owned by 
each and every individual. 

2. Effigies (idols), — Although apparently very complicated, 
Hopi mythology in reality is simple, as most of the names of the 
gods are attributal. Especially is this true of the Sky- and Earth- 
gods, the names of which are numerous and perplexing. It would, 
in fact, seem that every clan had its own name for each of these 
gods, and it is this multiplicity of names which makes a proper 
identification very difficult. Every clan had a great Sky-god and 
an Earth-god or -goddess, the former being the father, the latter 

' The tiponi was originally a reserve ear of seed-corn kept with reverential care as 
a last resort if all other seed failed. 
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the mother of all minor gods. Each clan also had its totemic an- 
cestral members — the ancients, male and female, — resembling each 
other in type but not in name. Three supernaturals, differing in 
name and in personation, appear in connection with most Hopi 
altars. These three are {a) Sky-god, {b) Earth-god, and {c) Cul- 
tus hero or heroine. They are personated symbolically and 
may be represented by a human being, a graven image, or a pic- 
ture, or by all these combined. 

The idols on the Hopi altars are both male and female, and 
their forms and names vary with different altars. In the Owakulti 
the three idols are as follows: A male efKgy represents Goto- 
kinunwiX, the Sky-heart, a Sun- or Sky-god who wields lightning 
ordinarily associated with him as a symbol. One of the two 
other idols represents the Growth-god, Milyinwil ; the other 
Owakul-mana, the special tutelary ancient or ancestress of the 
clans from whom arose the Owakiil society. Muyinw^ is repre- 
sented by a half-ovoid block of wood upon the sides of which sym- 
bols of corn are painted. The image of Owakul-mana is rudely 
human in form. 

3. Medicine-bowl and Surrounding Objects, — On the floor 
directly in front of the upright part of the altar is placed a medi- 
cine-bowl, around which are radially arranged certain objects yet 
to be mentioned. This bowl, as usual, is placed on a low pile of 
sand, upon which are drawn six radiating lines of sacred meal 
representing the six directions — north, west, south, east, above, 
and below. On each of these lines of meal is an ear of corn of 
the color corresponding to the direction with which it is asso- 
ciated in the Hopi cult, viz., north, yellow ; west, blue or green ; 
south, red ; east, white ; above, black ; below, speckled. 

Alternating with these ears of corn are effigies of birds and but- 
terflies mounted on slender pedestals held in clay bases. Their 
colors likewise correspond with those ascribed to the cardinal 
points which they represent. The following names were obtained 
for birds and butterflies corresponding to the six world-quarters : 
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North, Taiva-mana. 

" Sikyaboli (Yellow butterfly). 
West, Tcosro, 

" Cakwaboli (Blue butterfly). 
South, Mu'^zrin-mana, 

Palaboli (Red butterfly). 
East, Poyabi. 

" PociwiH. 

" Kutcaboli (White butterfly). 
Above, Topocka, 

" Kumbiboli (Black butterfly). 
Below, Tawaktci, 

" Neyanumboli ^2S\tg2X^^ butterfly). 

Each of these birds, or butterflies, has a small twig on its back 
which had been sprinkled with sacred meal. There is a trilobite 
(said to be an " old butterfly ") on the floor near the bowl. Cer- 
tain other objects lay near the altar, among which may be men- 
tioned a tray of sacred meal, a corn-husk containing corn-pollen, 
several water-worn stones, pipes, and a bag of tobacco. All of 
these are used in the rites which occur when medicine is made. 

Upright Parts of the Altar, — Hopi altars as a rule have, in 
addition to the graven images, the medicine-bowl, and surrounding 
objects, a number of wooden slats and clay tiles or flat stones with 
symbols painted upon them. In the OwaMlti altSLt these wooden 
slats are tied either vertically or horizontally to a framework at- 
tached to the beams of the kiva. Their sizes and forms vary ; 
most of them are rectangular, while a few have a rude head cut 
on one end. The designs painted on the slats may thus be clas- 
sified : a, Symbols of maize ; b, Symbols of lightning ; c, Pictures 
of birds and insects ; d, Pictures of sun and cultus heroes ; ^, 
Figures of rain-clouds. 

The first group {a) includes not only symbolic pictures of corn 
but also pictures of the Growth-god. The members of the second 
group (b), the number of individuals in which is far greater than 
in the first, have ordinarily a zigzag shape, bearing, when rec- 
tangular, zigzag figures often replaced by designs representing 
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snakes. The symbol of lightning is a picture of a snake which 
is conventionalized into a zigzag figure representing the course of 
the lightning in the sky and the movement of the serpent, a simi- 
larity which has been recognized by most primitive peoples and 
introduced into their symbolism. 

All the lower tier of wooden slats are arranged standing up- 
right in a ridge of sand on the floor, but leaning on the framework 
of the altar. Above them is a broad, horizontally placed board 
bearing symbolic bird designs the figures of which (plate iv) con- 
vey a better idea than a mere verbal description. Above the board 
with the pictures of these three birds there is another, also hori- 
zontal, resting upon the last-mentioned. It is tied to the altar 
framework at each end, and is decorated with a row of five semi- 
circular designs symbolic of rain-clouds, from which depend short 
parallel lines representing falling rain. 

Above the last-mentioned board and parallel with it, also hori- 
zontally placed and tied at each end to the uprights of the altar, 
is another board bearing a row of semicircular figures representing 
clouds. From these symbols also depend parallel lines, sym- 
bolizing falling rain. These cloud symbols are painted yellow, 
green, red, and white, thus corresponding with the four cardinal 
points, north, west, south, and east, respectively. The triangular 
symbol between two of these clouds is the conventional figure of a 
feather, while the indistinct zigzag markings between others repre- 
sent either feathers poorly drawn, or, more likely, the lightning. 

Just above the row of upright wooden sticks there is a 
broad slat, tied horizontally to the altar framework, upon which 
are depicted three birds, dragon-flies, and star symbols. The up- 
permost horizontal slat is not decorated, but its surface is crossed 
transversely by a number of elevations. This slat is known as 
tokpela, the "rain-cloud house" or "high-sky house" — practically 
the heavens. Attention is called to the relative position of the 
slat to that on which the bird and stars are painted and to 
certain designs on ancient Tusayan pottery. 
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Bands, to which are appended highly conventionalized bird 
symbols, are often drawn across the interior of many old food-bowls 
from Sikyatki. These bands are accompanied with figures of stars, 
and from them hang conventionalized devices representing birds. 
The interpretation of this band has not been satisfactorily made, 
but light is shed on its significance by a study of this altar. If we 
compare this band with the horizontal wooden slat last mentioned, 
we find both associated with similar conventional designs, and it 
is probable that both express the same idea. The diametrical 
band on the pottery may thus be interpreted to represent the sky 
band, or home of a sky-bird, which may be the symbol of a sky- 
god.' 

Several smaller wooden slats, attached to the uprights of the 
altar, and which likewise serve as symbolic pictures, remain to be 
mentioned. One of these has a rain-cloud, a frog, and tadpoles 
painted upon it. Two round sticks, resembling certain prayer- 
sticks found in Sikyatki graves, have crosses painted on their flat 
faces, from which fact they are called tokpela, "high-sky" sym- 
bols. There was also another object, called by the same name, 
hanging before the altar from the roof. It consists of two sticks 
tied in the form of a cross and has turkey-feathers attached to 
the arms. 

Less conspicuous than the objects above mentioned, but of 
greater importance in the public dance, are two netted hoops 
hanging above the idol of the Owakiilti maid. These were later 
carried by the girls who personated this maid in the Basket dance 
on the last day of the festival. 

Reviewing what has been written above, it is clear that a study 
of the wimi of this altar reveals a general homology, from a point 
of view of symbolism, with other Tusayan altars. The same rain- 
clouds, lightning, and maize symbols are prominent and apparently 
have the same intent. The images are tutelary clan ancients hav- 



^ Compare figures of this band in Seventeenth Ann. Rept. Bureau of Amer. Eth- 
nology, plates cxxxix, cxLVi^, cxvii/, et al. 
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ing distinctive names but with few differences in general character. 
It shares with other altars Sun- and Germ-god pictures, but the 
chief idol, Owakul-mana, is characteristic. 

I have described the altar as it appears on the second day 
{Luctald) before the prayer offerings, called pahos, had been set up 
before it. These objects are characteristic, consisting of a small 
wooden slat upon which an ear of corn is depicted and to which 
feathers, herbs, and a small package of meal are attached. A de- 
scription of these is reserved for a more extended account of the 
ceremony. 

THE OWAKULTI FESTIVAL 

Like all other festivals ^ in the Hopi calendar, there are two 
presentations of this ceremony annually — one abbreviated, the 
other elaborate, — occurring about six months apart. The latter is 
occasionally celebrated at Sichomovi in October and lasts nine 
consecutive days and nights, closing with a public Basket dance. 
The date of the festival is determined during a nocturnal smoke- 
talk of the chiefs, sixteen days before the public event, and is 
formally announced by the town-crier on the following morning. 
The nomenclature of the nine ceremonial days of Owakulti is similar 
to that of other great unabbreviated festivals elsewhere described. 
It is not within the scope of this article to describe the many 
and complicated rites before the altar on the successive nine days 
and nights composing the festival, but these have been carefully 
noted and will later be published in an appropriate place. A 
brief reference to the *' making of the medicine " on the assembly 
day sheds light on the meaning of some of the wimi. 

Making the Medicine, — Six women (of whom four were priest- 
esses) and four men took their position about the medicine-bowl 
on the assembly day, and arranged about it the different objects 
already mentioned. While the chiefs were arranging these objects, 
a woman made the circuit of the room, drawing on each of the 

^ Every great festival has a summer and winter or spring and autumn celebration, 
one of which (the greater} being elaborate, the other (or lesser) abbreviated. 
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four walls and the ceiling four parallel lines. This is called 
'* making the house," and occurs in various other ceremonies. 
The objects having been satisfactorily arranged about the bowl, 
not without considerable discussion regarding their places, one 
of the women, called the smoker chief, lit a pipe which she 
handed to the chief, exchanging terms of relationship. The 
chief puffed whiffs of smoke to the six cardinal points, then 
handed the pipe to her nearest neighbor. After all had smoked, 
and the pipe had been returned to the lighter, all present prayed 
in sequence, beginning with the chief. These prayers finished, 
the songs began, and during the first song several butterfly wings 
were dropped in the bowl with pinches of pollen — one for each of 
the six directions — a prescribed (sinistral) circuit. As the person 
added the object he raised his hand to the cardinal point for which 
the offering was intended. Later, near the end of the song, the 
fragments of herbs on the heads of the wooden effigies of birds and 
butterflies were dropped into the medicine-bowl, the images being 
raised in sequence for that purpose. 

During the second song, water was poured into the medicine- 
bowl from each of its four sides and the two opposite corners, be- 
ginning with the northern side ; at each addition the gourd 
receptacle containing the liquid was raised to its respective car- 
dinal point. 

During the third song the six ears of corn which lay on the 
floor, radiating from the medicine-bowl, were gathered into a 
bundle and placed in a vertical position in the bowl, so that 
one end was submerged. One of the men then leaned forward 
and grasped this bundle, swaying it back and forth in time with 
the song. At the close of the singing he carefully took each ear 
of corn separately from the bundle, asperged with it to the six 
points in sequence, and laid it in its former position on the line of 
meal radiating from the medicine-bowl. At the fourth song a 
man knelt by the bowl and whistled several times through a 
turkey-bone whistle into the liquid. This act was performed six 
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times, each time the performer prefacing his act by sprinkling a 
pinch of corn-pollen along an ear of corn corresponding in posi- 
tion to a cardinal point. 

The same man then stirred the medicine with an ear of corn, 
while the others sang a new song, at the close of which the pipe- 
lighter lit the pipe, and the chief, kneeling over the bowl, puffed 
great clouds of smoke into the medicine, after which he returned 
the pipe to the smoker chief/ 

All the men and women then drew together, forming a close 
ring about the bowl, each taking a bird effigy or butterfly image 
in his hands. As the song continued, each person moved the 
effigy he carried in a zigzag course toward the bowl, and finally 
plunged its head into the liquid. This was repeated several 
times, after which the pedestals that supported the effigies were 
returned to their former positions. One of the women added a 
little sand to the liquid, and the trilobite, or " ancient butterfly," 
was dropped into the bowl ; a man taking meal from a tray 
daubed a little on the cheek of the idol of Owakul-mana lying on 
the floor, and, passing to each person in the kiva, rubbed meal on 
his face. Before the meal was used, a ray of sunlight was re- 
flected into it from a quartz crystal. This is also done with 
pollen, the male prayer emblem. 

The songs then ceased ; the pipe was lighted, every person 
smoked in sequence, and later prayed, which was a final act in 
making the medicine. This ceremony was repeated several times 
with minor variations during the following days of the festival, 
and was followed by a feast. 

Such in brief are the main episodes in the making of the 
Owakulti medicine. A few characteristic points in it may be 
emphasized : 

(i) Butterfly symbols are prominent throughout. The effigies 
of butterflies, wings of the same insect, even a trilobite, — called 
the " ancient butterfly,** — are introduced in this ceremony, and, it 

^ This is probably the episode figured in Major Powell's painting, above referred to. 
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may be added, in no other. Several chiefs who perform the rites 
are members of the Butterfly clan. Here, then, we have all the 
elements of butterfly totemic worship. But what does it mean ? 
Can we not find an explanation by comparisons with the aspect 
of totemism brought to light by Spencer and Gillen's epoch- 
making work on the ethnology of the Central Australian tribes ? 

Theoretically we may suppose that the Butterfly clan has 
certain powers increasing their totem animal, not for food 
but by sympathetic magic to hasten the advent of that sea- 
son of the year longed for by agriculturists. Cause and 
effect are confused in the mind of primitive man. With but- 
terflies come summer time, with the frog comes water, — and these 
associations are confounded into cause and effect. The priest 
with power to bring the animal brings also the climatic condition 
accompanying its advent. The Butterfly clan has special power 
over the butterfly, which it uses for the good of the tribe. The 
use of these butterfly symbols thus becomes a form of gesture- 
prayer or sympathetic magic of great potency in hastening the 
advent of summer. 

(2) Whistling into the medicine is in the same way a means 
of bringing summer birds, and originated in the same psychologic 
process as the use of the butterfly totem symbols. The puffs of 
smoke blown into the liquid represent the rain-clouds which the 
Hopi farmers desire, and the asperging to the cardinal points is 
prayer for much-desired rain, the act being a kind of magic for 
that purpose. 

THE PUBLIC DANCE 

The public dance is performed by many women bearing basket- 
trays in their hands, and consists of a series of posturings of the 
body in raising and depressing the baskets in rhythm with their 
songs. During the dance these women form a ring, facing each 
other, from which they do not move until they file back to the 
kiva. 
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Two girls, dressed to personate the Owakul maids, enter the 
plaza after the others have begun their songs. On the ground be- 
fore them they roll netted hoops at which they throw objects 
made of corncobs with attached feathers. These girls also 
carry bundles of basket-trays which they cast among the spec- 
tators who struggle for their possession.* The Owakiilti dance 
closely resembles that of the Lalakonti, the only striking differ- 
ences being in the acts of the basket-throwers, their clothing, 
paraphernalia, method of posturing, and acts as they enter the 
plaza. The actions of the basket-bearers of the two ceremonies 
are practically identical. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The theory that the Hopi tribe has been formed by the drifting 
together of several clans or groups of clans differing in language, 
religion, and secular customs has been discussed in former 
papers, and an acceptance of this theory would imply that each 
of these component clans, when it inhabited its own pueblo, 
practised a worship of its clan-ancients. These incoming clans 
having been merged into the tribe, they bequeathed to the latter 
its distinct cult, which still survives in modified form, imparting 
great complexity to the Hopi ritual. The study of the clan wimi 
naturally leads the ethnologist to the migrations of the clans 
which introduced them. Two questions suggest themselves re- 
garding this consideration : What clans now own the Owakul 
wimi, and where did these clans live before they came to Sichom- 
ovi? An answer to the former is not difficult, and in the latter 
we can hardly hope to go farther back than a few centuries. We 
have, however, archeological as well as legendary evidence to 
guide us in both cases. 

The wimi of the Owakiilti altar are owned by the Pakab (Reed), 
Biili (Butterfly), and Kokop (Firewood) clans. The chiefs of 



^ Basket dances among the Hopi have elsewhere been described and figured, hence 
it is unnecessary to reoeat the accounts. 
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these clans claim this ownership, and those of other clans assent 
to this claim. We are specially concerned with the second ques- 
tion — Where did these clans live before they became incor- 
porated in the Hopi pueblos? The old pueblo of Awatobi 
is commonly regarded as a former home of the first two ; but 
none of them went directly from that place to Sichomovi for 
the simple reason that the latter pueblo was not founded before the 
middle of the eighteenth century, whereas Awatobi fell in the 
opening years of that century. A brief reference to traditions of 
these clans may be of interest. 

The Pakab (Reed, Arrow ?) clan is intimately associated with 
the Awata (Bow), from which Awatobi took its name. After 
the overthrow of their home, the women were carried to the 
Middle mesa where a pueblo was built near the spring on its 
eastern side. Later this site was abandoned, some of the 
population going to Walpi. Tcosro, the woman chief of the 
Owakilltiy belongs to the Eagle clan, associated with the Pakaby 
and she owns most of the altar wimi, especially the chief fetish 
— the society's tiponL Traditions are all in accord that her clan 
lived in ancient times at Awatobi. Other wimi of the Owakulti 
altar are owned by the Buli or Butterfly clan, also said to have 
formerly lived at Awatobi. The history of this clan after the 
destruction of its former home is obscure, but this fact seems 
clearly made out from traditions as well as from archeological 
evidence : those members who survived the massacre joined a 
settlement of Honaniox Badger clans near Oraibi, and in the course 
of time the composite Buli-Honani people moved to Oraibi, from 
which pueblo a Honani or Buli woman later went to Sichomovi, 
introducing the clan into that pueblo. 

A third clan prominent in the Owakulti^ also owning some of 
the wimiy is the Kokop, which formerly lived at Sikyatki, one of 
the oldest pueblos in the Hopi territory. An early home of this 
clan was Jemez, New Mexico ; and possibly one reason why it 
affiliates with the Pakab and Buli clans in the Owakulti ceremony 
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is the fact that all three were of the same eastern origin and 
possibly at one time spoke a cognate language.^ 

The reason Owakillti is celebrated at Sichomovi and not at 
Walpi, the most populous pueblo on the East mesa, is that most 
of the members of the Bull clans live in that village. There are 
no women of these clans at Walpi or Hano, and the first Honani- 
Bull woman to settle on the East mesa came from Oraibi and 
lived in Sichomovi. 

Legendary evidence thus indicates that the village of Awatobi 
was the former home of the clans whose descendants now own 
the wimi and control the celebration of the Owakiilti ; or, as 
otherwise stated, the festival was introduced into the present 
Hopi pueblos by descendants of those who survived the de- 
struction of Awatobi. 

There is archeological evidence in support of the statement 
that the Owakiilti was known to the Awatobians. In early times 
the uprights of the altars were flat stones upon which symbols 
were depicted. Some of these still survive in modern altars, and 
others have been excavated from ancient ruins. Some two years 
ago several stone altar-slabs were exhumed from Awatobi by 
Mr T. V. Keam, and the designs upon them have been identified 
by several old Hopi as Owakiilti symbols. Thus archeology adds 
evidence to that derived from tradition and sociology that the altar 
with its characteristic symbolism came from Awatobi. 

There is also evidence which leads to the conclusion that the 
Awatobians observed the following festivals: i, A New-fire cere- 
mony with accompanying worship of a Germ-god called Alosaka. 
2, A woman's dance called Mamzrauti, 3, A warrior celebration 
called Momtcita. 4, A tablita dance like that of Acoma. 5, 
The woman's Basket dance called OwakUltL 

The evidences that a New-fire ceremony, similar to that an- 
nually observed at Walpi, was once performed at Awatobi are 

^ It is not intended to state that all originally came from Jemez, but there is little 
doubt that the nucleus of the Awatobi population came from the Rio Grande country. 
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both traditional and archeological. The most prominent god 
worshipped at this time was Alosaka, a Germ-god generally 
called MuyinwA. The shrine of Alosaka at Awatobi still exists, 
and the two Alosaka figurines from that shrine are still used by 
the Middle-mesa priests in their worship. 

One of the principal societies participating in the New-fire 
rites is called TataukyamA^ and legends directly state that this 
fraternity existed at Awatobi. Hani, chief of that society in 
Walpi, claims descent from Tapolo, the Awatobi chief of this so- 
ciety. A food-bowl from an Awatobi grave found by Mr Keam 
apparently represents a phallic dance of this society. 

The Mamzrau society is traditionally said to have had its 
origin at Awatobi, and the story of the descent of the tiponi to 
Saliko has been mentioned elsewhere. There is archeological 
evidence supporting the claim that the Awatobians had a form 
of this ceremony. One of the main objects on the altar of this 
society at Walpi is a stick with spiral ridge called the '' heart-twis- 
ter.'* In excavations made near Awatobi, Mr Keam unearthed a 
spirally coiled stone which the Hopi identify as a Mamzrau 
*' heart-twister.'' In connection with these coiled stones attention 
is called to an object, which is probably a similar fetish in a shrine 
at the gap on the trail to Hano.^ 

Certain clan ancients or katcinas are known as Awatobi- 
katcinas, and are reasonably said to have been derived from the 
pueblo from which they take their name. The symbolism of 
personations of these beings appears in certain pictures made for 
me by a Hopi artist, among which may be mentioned Sowinu- 
katcina and two monsters, Soyok (Keres, Skoyo, " monster ") taka 
(male) and Soyok wuqti (female).* 

^ These coiled stones are regarded as efficacious in the treatment of certain maladies 
in which the muscles are contorted on one side of the face, arms, or body. 

=^ These are called Awatobi soyoks, and their symbolism is very different from that 
of Walpi. 



